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general trade paralysis. Exports to France had stopped;
merchants and manufacturers who had invested large
sums in enterprises were ruined, and the number of bank-
ruptcies had never been exceeded. The cost of provisions
rose; the harvest had been a bad one and wheat was at
famine price. Many families were reduced to starvation
and the universal distress resulted in riots and general
disturbance. A strong movement was started against the
war and the country was flooded with seditious literature.
The King became unpopular. Attempts were made on
his life, stones were thrown at his coach, and he was
greeted with angry shouts on his way to open Parliament
in October 1795. It was felt that the Monarchy must be
protected by further enactments, and in November the
Treasonable Practices Bill and the Seditious Meetings Bill
were carried. The latter forbade the assembling of more
than fifty persons for the purpose of petitioning or deliberat-
ing upon grievances; suppressed unlicensed places for
political discussion where money was charged for admis-
sion; increased the power of the magistrates and provided
penalties against offenders. The Bill was violently opposed
by the enemies of the Government. Sir John Mitford
considered that it did not go far enough, for the sacred
right of free speech had been shamefully abused. He
pointed out that:
"The Bill simply required that previous notice should be
given for the purpose of explaining what was the nature
of the business for which the meeting was called and to
fasten upon such persons as announced their intention a
degree of responsibility which would be a pledge of the
peaceableness of their designs. The meetings that the Bill
would discourage were chiefly those where vast crowds
were assembled and where disturbance of the public peace
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